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Introduction 


Today, there is a consensus that no organization 
is an island. Organizations must be understood as 
a function of or in relation to the social structures 
in which they are embedded. Less consensus 
exists about what that structure consists of and 
the mechanisms by which those relations are 
structured. The classic work in this field is Arthur 
Stinchcombe’s 1965 article entitled “Social Struc- 
ture and Organizations.” Stinchcombe interprets 
the term “social structure” to include groups, 
institutions, laws, population characteristics, 
other organizations, and sets of social relations 
that form the environment of the organization. 
He defines an organization as “a set of stable 
social relations deliberately created, with the 
explicit intention of continuously accomplishing 
some specific goals or purposes” (1965: 142). 
When Stinchcombe was writing, organizations 
were viewed as part of the landscape of the 
entire social structure of society (Lounsbury and 
Ventresca, 2002). Stinchcombe’s paper was an 
important part of a shift to focus on studying 
organizations as an object in their own right. 
This shift necessitated a consideration of how 
to characterize the social structure surrounding 
organizations. 

Stinchcombe’s article is credited with two 
important insights that have informed research 
practice. First, when organizations come into 
existence they face many challenges in terms of 
finding resources and attaining legitimacy and, 
because of this, most of them will perish. This 
insight is known as the “liability of newness.” 
Second, Stinchcombe argued that organizations 
in a particular arena would come to resem- 
ble one another, precisely because they solved 


their critical problems in a similar way. Once 
these basic organizational patterns were laid 
down, organizational change was limited by the 
functional link between the structure of the orga- 
nization and its ability to survive in a particular 
set of social structures. 

Since the publication of Stinchcombe’ arti- 
cle, three issues can be identified that scholars 
have struggled with. First, what is the nature of 
the social structure in which an organization is 
located? Some scholars viewed social structures 
as environments determined by material and 
economic forces. Others saw environments as 
fields consisting of organizations who oriented 
themselves toward one another but were also 
structured by laws, government, and a common 
set of cultural understandings. Still others came 
to view environments in relational terms: as sets 
of networks. 

A second, related question is about the degree 
to which organizations exist in environments that 
create hard or soft constraints. Some organiza- 
tional theories stress how environments are given 
as hard facts, produce high constraints for orga- 
nizations, and contain a great deal of competition 
(Hannan and Freeman, 1977). These theories 
tend to argue that the organizations that survive 
are those with the best fit to the environment. 
Other theories tend to argue that environments 
are social constructions or “enactments” (Meyer 
and Rowan, 1977). These theories imply that 
people within a given organization can construct 
courses of action to try and co-opt their environ- 
ments. This co-optation can be in the face of hard 
or soft constraints. 

A third question is the degree to which leaders 
can change the way their organizations work 
in response to changes in their surrounding 
social structures. The organizational literature 
has two stark contrasting views of this issue. 
On the one hand is the idea that organizational 
actors can survey their environments, inter- 
pret what their problems are, and change their 
internal organization to promote organizational 
survival. This perspective is called “adaptation.” 
The opposite point of view is that organizational 
actors are constrained in several ways. Their 
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existing organizational structure evolved pre- 
cisely because it proved reliable, so changing it 
might destabilize the organization more than 
keeping the status quo. This perspective suggests 
organizational inertia. 

‘The remainder of this entry fills out the answers 
to these questions as they are incorporated in 
some broad research programs. We consider 
three main perspectives on social structure and 
its impact on organizations: population ecology, 
institutional theory, and network analysis. While 
each of these perspectives has a different set of 
answers to how social structure and organizations 
interact, these answers have changed over time 
as scholars have engaged in dialogue. We end by 
considering the degree to which the perspectives 
are converging on a tool kit of common ways of 
thinking while diversifying their levels of analysis 
and empirical objects. 


Perspectives on Social Structure 
and Organizations 


The population ecology approach was inspired 
directly by Stinchcombe’s article but combined its 
insights with an analogy to population biology. 
Hannan and Freeman (1977, 1984) argue that 
most organizational change occurs at the popu- 
lation level. When a population of organizations 
first appears, they begin to compete for scarce 
resources in a well-defined niche. A niche is 
conceived of as an ecology where there is a fixed 
amount of resources and a well-defined function. 
The social process that structures the niche and 
survival depends on both the objective nature of 
the niche and the number of new organizations 
that enter it. In this process, the characteristics of 
the social environment select organizations that 
have positive survival characteristics which allow 
them to find the resources to produce outputs 
reliably. 

Population ecology explains several important 
facts about organizational life in line with Stinch- 
combe’s insights. First, young organizations tend 
to die more frequently than older organizations 
because (1) there may be too many organizations 
in the niche given the resources available, (2) 
the actors in the younger organizations have not 
had time to deploy their resources as efficiently, 
and (3) the newer organization or its products 


lack legitimacy. It also explains why established 
organizations tend not to change. Established 
organizations are tied to other organizations, able 
to obtain needed resources, and, most important, 
able to produce outputs reliably. Changing how 
a stable organization works is potentially life 
threatening for that organization (Hannan and 
Freeman, 1984). 

New institutional theory argues that much of 
the process of institutionalization takes place 
in organizational “fields”: arenas where organi- 
zations take one another as a reference group 
(DiMaggio and Powell, 1983; Fligstein and 
McAdam, 2012). These arenas are the outcome of 
larger collective political and cultural processes, 
consistent with Stinchcombe’s larger theme of 
organizations embedded in social structure. 
However, institutional theory focuses on how 
the construction of such arenas is impacted less 
by market competition, and more by sociopo- 
litical processes like how actors legitimate their 
organizations. 

The most radically constructivist view within 
institutional theory argues that organizational 
environments are social constructions that 
depend on shared meanings. From this perspec- 
tive, organizational survival hinges on legitimacy 
and actors working to stabilize their worlds by 
creating shared accounts about what is going 
on; organizations use existing institutions (gov- 
ernments, laws, norms, other organizations) to 
buttress their claims for legitimacy. This often 
forces them to actively “decouple” what they 
actually do from the formal institutional rules 
that are supposed to govern affairs in and across 
organizations (Meyer and Rowan, 1977). As this 
decoupling occurs, institutional rules continue to 
function as myths, preserving the confidence and 
integrity of actors in and around organizations. 

DiMaggio and Powell expanded this perspec- 
tive by elaborating more explicitly the idea of 
organizational field as a social aggregation of 
suppliers, consumers, regulatory agencies, and 
similar organizations (1983: 48). Their view of 
fields is more realist than Meyer and Rowan’s. 
They argue that the homogeneous character of 
organizations in a particular field is a result of 
common acceptance of the way organizations 
ought to look. They argue that field structure 
works through three “isomorphic” mecha- 
nisms: mimetic (organizations choose to mimic 
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what they perceive as successful organizations), 
normative (organizations conform to the recom- 
mendations and expectations of external actors 
and professions), and coercive (government 
enforces laws to produce conformity). These 
mechanisms show how the social structuring of 
a field impacts organizational behavior. Social 
network analysis has a very different conception 
of social structure from population ecology and 
institutional theory. It views social structure as a 
web of “actors” composed of nodes (individuals, 
groups, organizations, or things within the net- 
work) and the ties, edges, or links (relationships or 
interactions) that connect them (Wellman, 1983). 
These networks are often visualized through 
sociograms in which nodes are represented as 
points and ties are represented as lines. These 
visualizations provide a means of making sense 
of the connectedness of social life by showing the 
link between nodes and ties to reflect attributes of 
interest such as density, centrality, and distance. 
In terms of organizational theory, network 
analysts specify how the linkages between orga- 
nizations affect their behavior and performance. 
Networks can index power, trust, information, 
and coalitions. Networks can be used as a source 
of power whereby one organization has control 
over information, vital resources, or ownership of 
another (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978; Burt, 1983). 
Networks as constitutive of resource dependence 
has been shown to affect organizational struc- 
tures, actions, and performance (Burt, 1992). 
To reduce vulnerability and uncertainty and so 
stabilize operations and improve performance, 
organizations create strategic alliances, joint 
ventures, and director interlocks (for a review, 
see Davis and Cobb, 2010). Studies have shown 
how network ties centered on organizations 
explain strategic alliances, joint ventures, and 
supplier/buyer ties (Baker, 1990; Gulati and 
Gargiulo, 1999). Among listed firms in China, 
political embeddedness has been shown to 
improve firm performance by improving access 
to bank loans and assuaging the interests of 
controlling shareholders (Haveman et al., 2017). 


Subsequent Theoretical Developments 


Niche, organizational field, and network seemed 
to imply very different social structures. All three 


kinds of social structures can determine organi- 
zational performance and survival. They are all 
good at predicting the homogeneity of organiza- 
tional populations and explain why organizations 
might be able to establish stable worlds. In spite of 
these differing perspectives on social structures, 
by the late 1980s, the three research programs 
came closer together as scholars came to recon- 
ceptualize their views of these social structures 
and incorporated the active role of agents in the 
creation, maintenance, and transformation of 
organizational fields. 

In population ecology, Hannan and Freeman 
(1988) recognized that the boundaries of popula- 
tions did not entirely reflect either task functions 
or objective sets of resources and were themselves 
subject to change through political and economic 
processes. Over time, this suggested to scholars 
that the construction of niches is less driven by 
resources and more by the social construction of 
actors to produce boundaries, often with an eye 
to controlling competition (Carroll and Swami- 
nathan, 2000). This makes niches seem more like 
organizational fields. Ecologists have also begun 
to consider the role of social movements and the 
formation of collective identities as sources of 
the creation of niches. Currently, much of the 
work in population ecology is interested in seeing 
how boundaries for niches are created through 
the collective process of categorization (Hannan, 
2010). 

The imagery of the organizational field we get 
from DiMaggio and Powell is one where there is 
consensus over what is going on and the way to do 
things. But scholars discovered that not everyone 
in a field shared the same conception of the field 
and that conflict over the nature of the field was 
endemic. Bringing together the normal processes 
of conflict and competition with the problem of 
stability became of great theoretical interest. One 
strand of institutional theory proposed using 
conflicting institutional logics as a basis for a 
theory of change (Thornton and Ocasio, 2008). 
Logics represent a cultural set of understandings 
that helps define how a particular organizational 
field works, what actions make sense for actors, 
and what rules govern interaction both formally 
and informally. This means that the contention 
among actors in fields is over which logic should 
prevail in the organization of the field. These 
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conflicts could lead to new understandings of the 
way a field works (Friedland and Alford, 1991). 

Fligstein and McAdam’s version of organiza- 
tional field theory (2012) shifts attention even 
further away from legitimation and toward the 
view that fields are fundamentally about power. 
Actors possess varying resource endowments and 
vie for advantage under a set common under- 
standings. Incumbents claim a disproportionate 
share of the material and symbolic resources in 
the field, and their interests and views tend to be 
disproportionately reflected in the rules and orga- 
nization of the field. Challengers usually conform 
to the prevailing order of the field by taking what 
the system gives them, but they can also usually 
articulate an alternative vision of the field. 

Fligstein and McAdam also see field emergence 
as akin to a social movement. This happens 
through “emergent mobilization,” in which 
actors begin fashioning new lines of interaction 
and shared understandings after (1) collectively 
attributing a threat or opportunity, (2) appropri- 
ating organizational resources needed to mobilize 
and sustain resources, and (3) collectively engag- 
ing in innovative action that leads to sustained 
interaction in previously unorganized social 
space (McAdam and Scott, 2005). 

Network analysis has always tried to maintain 
that networks were agent-free social structures. 
Once you knew the relations between actors, you 
could assume that the rewards and constraints 
granted by that position were independent of 
any actor’s “will” (White, 1992). However, many 
scholars have come to realize that it is possi- 
ble for actors to manipulate their positions in 
networks and benefit from that new position. 
Networks can be used as a source of power 
whereby one organization has control over infor- 
mation, vital resources, or, in the case of firms, 
direct ownership. This resource dependence has 
been shown to affect organizational structures, 
actions, and performance (Burt, 1992). To reduce 
vulnerability and uncertainty and so stabilize 
operations and improve performance, the litera- 
ture has shown that actors in organizations create 
strategic alliances, joint ventures, and director 
interlocks (Davis and Cobb, 2010). 

Network analysts have also come to view net- 
works as one way to think about the constitution 
of organizational fields (DiMaggio, 1986). For 
example, White’s theory of markets proposed 


that markets are networks whereby informa- 
tion is communicated across firms to produce 
“self-reproducing social structures” where actors 
“evolve roles from observations of each other's 
behavior” (1981: 517). Markets, according to 
White’s thesis, arise from the conscious effort 
of firms to observe one another and choose on 
the basis of that information what quantity and 
quality of goods to produce. If successful, they 
thereby avoid directly competing with too many 
other firms and create a stable market that is 
consistent with the idea of an organizational field. 

Powell et al. (2005) study organizations in the 
field of the biotechnology industry in order to 
discover their underlying structure. They have 
discovered four different “logics of attachment” 
in interorganizational collaboration, including 
resource dependence on venture capitalists and 
the government (Powell et al., 2005). Here, 
network relationships form and break as firms 
react to changing circumstances. New groups 
form based on sharing information, knowledge, 
finance, and the commercialization of products 
in the field. 

The three research programs are also expanding 
their empirical objects and their “levels of analy- 
sis” (Haveman and Wetts, 2019). Although pop- 
ulation ecology is still dominated by analysis of 
population-level data, it is being used increasingly 
to understand micro- and intraorganizational 
processes. Institutional theory is increasingly 
interested in interorganizational dynamics and 
micro-foundations. Network analysis, once 
focused on relations between individuals at one 
point in time, is now being used at the interor- 
ganizational level, and for longitudinal studies. 
These different levels of analysis show how these 
research programs, using different conceptions of 
social structure, produce theoretical complexity. 


SEE ALSO: Institutional Theory, New; Insti- 
tutionalism; Isomorphism; Networks; Organi- 
zational Ecology; Organizational Sociology; 
Social Network Analysis 
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